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Editorial 


The most striking feature of the English pattern of education — and in 
recent times the most controversial—is the extraordinary degree of 
specialisation at an early age. The recent Report of the Gulbenkian 
Foundation by the Oxford University Department of Education states 
that four-fifths of English schoolchildren have made a choice between a 
scientific and a literary education at the age of 14 to 15; in other words, 
they have chosen to concentrate their studies on “things and their forces” 
or on “men and their ways” before they have any real experience of the 
studies involved. Only 2.3% of English schoolboys, according to this 
same Report, combine major Arts and Science subjects, and of a work- 
ing week of 45-50 hours (including Preparation and Private Study time), 
no more than 5-6 hours are given to that rather nebulous group of non- 
specialist subjects known as General Studies: Divinity, Music, Art, Physical 
Education and Current Affairs. 

Most attempts to correct this extraordinary imbalance founder on the 
increasingly severe demands of university entrance and scholarships and, 
arising from these demands, the strictures of that complex and autocratic 
dealer in time and place, the Timetable. Thus while the average English 
Grammar school allocates 7 to 8 periods of a 35-period week to each of 


the three specialist subjects. some of the larger schools, with an eye to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Scholarship lists, and where there is a specialist 
Mathematics Sixth, may have as many as 20 periods a week of pure and 
applied Mathematics; while in a Public School Classical Sixth there may 
be 26 periods a week of Latin and Greek. It seems difficult to justify 
that, after reaching the age of 15 or 16, “one-third of the nation’s ablest 
pupils are deprived of any advanced Mathematics and the other two- 
thirds of any serious contact with foreign languages or with the literature 
of their own country.” 


It would be impertinent of us to enter the lists in this controversy among 
sO many expert opinions, except perhaps to say that none of the tentative 
solutions on offer seems entirely satisfactory. But the problem does seem 
to underline one of the possible advantages of boarding school education, 
namely the time available for those out-of-school activities known as 
Societies, and the opportunity they provide for a general education that 
no teaching timetabie, however elastic, can entirely fufil. It is, there- 
fore, cause for satisfaction to observe the steady growth of Societies at 
Falcon in the past year, and to accept that here at least the tendency 
towards increased specialisation is no cause for regret. 


In our early days the Exploration Club absorbed most of the outdoor 
activities of this kind, and while it still flourishes it has given birth to a 
separate and vigorous Ornithological Society and at the same time estab- 
lished a worthwhile Museum. Similarly the Mylne Society took under 
its wing a wide variety of more intellectual interests, its very intention 
being to cover a wide field until the time was ripe for more specialised 
groups to form. Its activities remain undiminished, despite the creation 
of a Cosmos Society, for World Affairs; a Pioneers’ and Early Settlers’ 
Society for local history and Rhodesiana; a Literary Society, and, most 
recent of all, a Scientific Society. Moreover one should not forget what 
is so often taken for granted, the work of the Dramatic and Music Societies. 
whose annual productions give scope to a large number of on-stage, back- 
stage and audience participants, and to the more recent formation of a 
play-reading group. 


Societies are a spontaneous growth and their achievements often appar- 
ently unspectacular. But their value is incalculable, and a boy who does 
not share in one or other of their activities is missing a great deal. More- 
over if, as seems to be the present pattern, more than two-thirds of the 
Upper School must devote seven-eighths of their working hours to 
exclusively scientific pursuits, then one would like to think that this 
disproportion can be compensated by active participation in School 
Societies. It is to be hoped that the Science side will not give their time 
in this direction wholly to the Scientific Society, nor the Arts side wholly 
to Literary and Play-reading Societies. For only otherwise will students 
of “things and their forces” learn of “men and their ways”, and vice 
versa. 


School Notes 


H.E. The Governor, the Hon. Sir Humphrey Gibbs, attended the annual 
Athletic Sports in April, and presented the trophies. We are also grateful 
to Sir Humphrey for the presentation of a new award, known as the 
Governor’s Cup and inscribed “For Notable Service”, which was presented 
for the first time in 1960. 

The President of the Board of Governors, the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Tredgold, presented the prizes and gave the address on Speech Day, at the 
end of the Christmas Term. 

During the course of the year we have been visited by Mr. H. G. 
Livingston and Mr. Goodenough, of the Beit Trustees. More recently 
we have been advised of the gift from the Trust of £10,000 towards 
the building of the new George Grey House. We have also to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude a similar gift from the Dulverton Trust for building 
purposes, and a grant of £2,000 from the State Lotteries towards the 
tiling of the Swimming Bath and a new Filtration Plant. 

Among several generous gifts to the College we would single out for 
special mention that from the Rhodesia Pioneers’ and Early Settlers’ 
Society of ten guineas to be awarded annually for work connected with 
Rhodesian history; a trophy, from Col. and Mrs. C. I. B. Gordon, to be 
competed for annually in an Inter-House Debating Competition; and a 
handsome cup, for Squash Racquets, presented by Mr. J. W. Webster. 

Housemasters: Mr. J. W. van Wyk has succeeded Mr. Millard as 
Housemaster of Tredgold, while Mr. J. E. Nisbet succeeds to Mr. P. D. 
Cannon in Oates and Mr. Cannon assumes the Housemastership of George 
Grey House. Mr. Turner and Mr. Jones continue as Housemasters of 
Founders and Hervey respectively. Staff: In the course of the year we 
said goodbye to Mr. D. E. S. Millard, who is taking up the Secretaryship 
of the new multi-racial Y.M.C.A. Centre in Salisbury; to Mr. H. S. 
Viljoen, who is returning to university to read Medicine: and to Mr. J. D. 
Cameron, who is returning to England. 

At the beginning of the year we were delighted to welcome back Mr. 
van Wyk from his brief sojourn at Michaelhouse. In the second term 
we welcomed Mr. R. J. Kimble (Plumtree and Natal University), to teach 
Geography; new appointments for 1961 are: the Rev. D. C. Stevens 
(Chigwell and Oxford), to the Chaplaincy; Mr. G. N. Jenks (Priory 
School, Shrewsbury and Oxford), to teach Classics; Mr. L. Krenski (C.B.C., 
Kimberley and Rhodes), to teach Physics and Mathematics; Mr. N. T. 
Malden (Charterhouse and Cambridge), to teach general subjects in 
the Lower School; and Mr. C. van Tooren (Durban H.S. and Natal), to 
teach Chemistry and Physics. We also welcome, as Bursar, Lt.-Col. J. 
Hodges, M.C. Mr. Coleman, we are glad to say, remains with us as 
Accountant. 

Early in 1960 we said goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Lankford. M1 
Lankford had been responsible for the grounds and gardens since 1956, 
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and as such had a considerable share in the development of the playing 
fields. After the brief interregnum of Mr. “Taffy” Matthews, in August 
Mr. R. Willson, formerly a Sussex professional, arrived to combine the 
duties of groundsman and cricket professional. 


The start of the 1961 School Year sees the College Roll top the 300 
mark for the first time. This increase in numbers has brought about 
several possibly unspectacular but substantial developments. The Dining 
Hall has been extended and a High Table instituted; behind the Office 
Block a start has been made on a new scheme of classrooms which will 
eventually replace those on that side of the road. The first unit of this 
scheme, now in use, includes a large Book and Stationery Room and two 
classrooms. Several new Staff houses have appeared and the Laboratories 
have been altered and enlarged to cope with the spread of Sciences. 
Next to them, the Squash Courts have proved a popular addition to 
sporting amenities; the golfers hope to have four holes in operation at 
the end of the Summer rains; the Swimming Bath has been deepened, 
tiled and extensively beautified by lawn and shrubs, while next to the 
present entrance to the College a start has been made on the lengthy 
and arduous process of levelling a new ground, the work at present being 
undertaken by our own rather limited machinery. The common-rooms 
and studies for Founders were completed during the year, while the new 
Oates dormitory block was completed in time for occupation this year. 

We offer our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Kimble on the 
birth of a daughter. 

In 1960 we were able to entertain the Michaelhouse hockey team on 
their tour of Southern Rhodesia, and later the Peterhouse cricket side, 
who defeated us handsomely, on their return from a Natal tour. In 196] 
we shall play host to the Hilton rugby team, while in August we under- 
take our first tour when the Ist XV will tour Natal and Zululand. 


Prize-Giving, 1960 


Prize-giving was again held on the last day of the School Year, Saturday, 
3rd December. The principal speaker was the President of the Board of 
Governors, Sir Robert Tredgold, who also presented the prizes. 


After the Chairman of the Board, Sir Charles Cumings, had welcomed 
Sir Robert and the large number of parents who attended the occasion, 
the Headmaster gave his Report. 


The Headmaster said that 1960 had been a good year and one which 
had seen many improvements and additions in buildings, equipment and 
general amenities. For the first time there had been a full-range School, 
with a VIth Form of 24 and a Vth of 26 (SO post-Certificate pupils). This 
had meant the provision of courses which made considerable demands 
in terms of staffing, buildings, equipment, text books, laboratory facilities 
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and so on. Once this was established, however, the only concern would 
be maintaining the position, but the early stages were very costly. 


In his last Report he had outlined a building programme which included, 
as its first priority, the improvement of existing amenities and the provision 
of common rooms and study space to make the Houses complete entities. 
In fulfilment of this there had been very considerable improvements in 
the Dining Hall, which had carried on for a long time under extremely 
primitive conditions. The building was still not ideal, but the content 
was now very satisfactory. Common rooms and studies had so far 
been provided for Founders House, and there were plans for the other 
Houses with which it was hoped to proceed shortly. Finance, of course, 
was the limiting factor, and the College was extremely grateful to the 
Dulverton Trust for a donation of £10,000 for buildings, At the present 
time the Chapel was being enlarged to accommodate 400, and an addition 
to the Dining Hall made to meet the needs until such time as a new Hall 
could be built. He would also like to be able to enlarge the Assembly 
Hall (again, until a new building could take its place), but this would 
mean finding a new home for the Library and the Tuck Shop. 


With the increasing number of Staff, two new houses had been built 
and a third was under construction. A great deal had been done, also, 
to improve the old Staff quarters. Two Squash Courts had been com- 
pleted and the swimming bath, thanks to a grant from the State Lotteries 
Trust, had been tiled, with an improved filtration plant. Mr. Nisbet, 
whose association with St. Andrew’s made it perhaps inevitable, had 
concentrated on developing a golf course: four holes had been cleared 
and the rainy season should see the project well under way. The playing 
fields continued to develop satisfactorily, but he regretted that they had 
not yet been able to build the Pavilion. 


In accordance with the plan for expansion outlined in his last Report, 
the Headmaster said that there had been an increase in numbers from 
230 in 1959 to 270 in 1960, and in 1961 there would be about 300. If 
finance permitted, the intention was to go to 330 in 1962 and to 360 in 
1963. There was a long list of applications for the coming years, with 
a few for as far ahead as 1972. In order to give the New House a good 
start with all the Falcon background possible, a selected list of boys 
from the existing four Houses from Form II to Form IV had agreed to 
transfer to establish it on a proper basis: the new boys for 1961 had then 
been allocated fairly equally among the five Houses, The Housemaster 
of the New House would be Mr. Cannon, and Mr. Nisbet had been 
appointed to Oates House. The name of the New House had been a 
decision of the Board of Governors, and would be announced later that 
afternoon by Sir Robert Tredgold. 

_ Examination results in 1959 had been up to expectation: F. §. Goldstein 
was awarded a Government Scholarship, R. L. Oxenham an Anglo- 
American Bursary and T. G. F. Longden a N.W.F. Bursary. P. S. 
Johnson was the Governor-General’s nominee for entry to the Royal 
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Naval College, Dartmouth, and had earned the distinction of becoming 
the first Cadet ever to win his cricket colours at Dartmouth in his first 
year, and had broken handsomely the existing bowling record. Thirteen 
boys had proceeded to universities during the year, and there would, of 
course, be a considerable increase on this number in 1961. 


The record of health throughout the year had as usual been excellent. 
Scarcely anyone had been in the Sanatorium during the Third Term, and 
he paid tribute to the work of Sister Campbell in this connexion. 


Some 40 boys were leaving at the end of the year, and among them 
were several of the old brigade who had been at Falcon for five or six 
years and who had been concerned in its development, both from the 
physical side and in its character and tradition. Most of them had been 
Prefects for the past two years with a still greater responsibility for the 
maintenance of good standards— and they had done well. He felt sure 
that these boys had passed on to others, by their example, behaviour and 
devotion to the interests of the School, the same good spirit which we 
claimed for Falcon and which would continue to carry us through the 
years ahead. He paid special tribute to the excellent qualities and devotion 
to duty of the Head Prefect, Derek Wilson, who had been such a help 
to him personally and to the School generally. As Headmaster, his chief 
contact was naturally with the Head Prefect and the College Prefects — 
the Heads of Houses — and he had found them a most loyal and helpful 
body on whom he had felt he could fully rely. Falcon was run on a Prefect 
System, so that the quality of the Prefects was of supreme importance. 
Finally, he would like to acknowledge the co-operation and help he had 
received from all members of the Staff. 


The Headmaster concluded his Report by naming P. J. Thomas as 
the Head Prefect for 1961, and the following as College Prefects and 
Heads of Houses: New House: P. R. L. Gordon; Founders: S. W. Page; 
Hervey: P. C. Johnson; Tredgold: A. J. F. Gardiner; Oates: P. J. Thomas. 


The Chairman then invited Sir Robert Tredgold to give his address. 
Sir Robert said: 


“The Headmaster opened the proceedings by saying it was an honour 
that I should be here. Well, I don’t think that was at all the right way 
to put it. I was reminded of an occasion when we were all small children 
and the major domo announced there was a gentleman who had come 
to call and we were all doing our best to make our escape when suddenly a 
joyful cry went up: ‘It’s not a gentleman, it’s Uncle Randall’. I should 
be here. There is no question of it being an honour, it is just plain duty 
on my part, for I have been associated with the School right from the 
beginning and it is a great pleasure for me to come. Unfortunately, over 
the years it has not always been possible for me to be here, even on the 
greatest days, but I can assure you that I shall miss none if it is avoid- 
able. It is a pleasure to come here and watch the School grow, and that 
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is the only advantage of staying away for a considerable interval, when 
the growth is more noticeable. 


It is not a mushroom growth — it is something very much more solid 
than that and over the years I have seen it grow up from the old Mine 
buildings, and I think that we all have reason to be proud of it. I have 
watched, too, the growth of the personnel of the School, the Staff and 
the boys, and I have found great pleasure in seeing how the School is 
taking its worthy part in the academic world and in the field of sport. 


There is much to be said for going to an old school with a long tradition 
where everything is handed on from one generation to another, but I think 
there is a great deal more to be said for going to a young school where 
you are taking a part in building it up yourself: all you boys and the 
boys who have preceded you will be able to look back in after years 
with pride to the fact that you played a part, a physical part, a moral 
part, in building up Falcon, And I know that when that time comes, it 
will be a real pride and you will be able to point to a school that is in 
every way worthy of its beginning. That is pioneering work — sometimes 
it has been physical pioneering, especially for the people who came here 
originally. In other cases, as I said, it has been moral pioneering, but 
pioneering it has been. That is why it is especially appropriate that 
there should be an association, as there is, between this School and the 
Pioneer Society. 


I hope that, as the School goes on, it will never lose the qualities of 
the pioneer which, to me, seem particularly to be simplicity, steadfastness 
and single-mindedness — the three S’s. It is not easy to retain those 
qualities nowadays — life is getting more and more complicated. Life to 
the earlier people here was infinitely simpler and they could see it 
squarely and they could see it whole much more readily than we today. 
The world is getting more and more complicated, with people building 
themselves strange troglodyte homes — concrete caverns — from which they 
look out over wastes of tarmac. They are surrounded by all the hurley- 
burley and the difficulty of modern life and, in that atmosphere, it is not 
So easy to see things clearly and simply, and I especially emphasise the 
simple aspect as it was in the days when life was freer and more leisurely 
and more calm. 


Modern psychology has taught us a lot —it has helped us to deal with 
difficult problems and with difficult people. But unfortunately so much 
of it has been concerned with abnormality that sometimes it conceals the 
normal and the ordinary and we cease to see the qualities that makes what 
Abraham Lincoln called ‘the common man’. And for all its achieve- 
ments, 1 am more and more convinced that psychology falls into a category 
which was put to me many years ago when I was at Oxford by one of 
the best and most learned psychologists of the day: he said that, when 
all was said and done, all that psychology could teach you was that the 
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music of the violin was caused by horse’s hair scraped on the inside of a 
cat! It has taught us to take ourselves to bits and, like many a school- 
boy, having taken our most treasured possession to bits, we do not 
always get them together again right. 


When I was ill in London a little while ago, I was listening to the 
wireless and I heard a talk by an American psychologist which was headed, 
I think, something like this: “The Psychology of the People of the Rocky 
Mountains — a Study in Degeneracy’, and he went on to say that these 
people, through living away from mankind and in isolation, had become 
inarticulate and rather dense, and they could not answer his rather difficult 
questions and he considered that they were decadent. And as I lay 
there, I thought of old Rocky in ‘Jock of the Bushveld’, who was called 
that because he had been raised in the Rocky Mountains, and I thought 
that there was a man who had a code and an outlook which to me 
seemed preferable to the learned gentleman who was decrying the people 
from which he had sprung. Perhaps you will remember how someone 
around the camp fire quoted in Rocky’s presence the passage from 
‘Hamlet’ how ‘the time is out of joint, O cursed sprite, that ever I was 
born to set it right’ and old Rocky said the man that said that was a waster, 
a quitter . . . it is not the time that is wrong, it is not the job that is too 
big, it is the man that is too little. And then someone pointed out that 
the gentleman who said it had said some of the finest things that had 
ever been put into the English language, and old Rocky said: “They mostly 
do, the yappers!’ And here am I, yapping away to you and striving to 
put it to you that that old hunter-pioneer had seen life squarely, much 
more easily than we can today, and I think that in this pioneer School 
of ours it is easier to see these fundamental things than in a great institu- 
tion which has been passed on to us ready-made. I hope that Falcon 
will never cease to bring home to boys the simple things that matter so 
very much, and that they will learn here to look beyond the turmoil of 
modern life, look beyond the mechanical aids and the amenities to some- 
thing that is better and more lasting and to learn that, beneath the ebb 
and flow of things temporal, stand the everlasting realities.” 


After Sir Robert had presented the prizes, Sir Charles Cumings called 
on him to announce the name of the New House. In reply, Sir Robert 
said: “The Board of Governors has decided that the New House is to 
be called the George Grey House. Now, the ‘George’ is important 
because there are other Grey Houses in Rhodesia, but I don’t think there 
is one that is specifically associated with George Grey. And George Grey 
used to be one of the most romantic figures in the story of Rhodesia and 
one who might easily be named a schoolboy hero. He had all the 
qualities that go with high adventure, he belonged to a remarkable family: 
there were three brothers, one of whom was the Foreign Secretary for 
England at the beginning of the 1914 War. He was the author of the 
famous phrase that some of you may have heard — about | the lights 
going out all over Europe and which they would not see lit again in 
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their lifetime. He was also a most attractive character, but I am not 
here to talk about him; I am here to talk about George. 

Various memorials to the name of Grey exist in the country and people 
do not quite know to which Grey they are intended to apply. The other 
two brothers were George and Charles: George played a great part in the 
history of Rhodesia and Charles played a great part in the history of 
Nyasaland, till George was killed by a lion and Charles was killed by a 
buffalo. That might sound a remarkable coincidence —two animal 
casualties in one family — excepting for the fact that they looked for 
trouble! That was part of their code. 

Now George Grey came here as an original pioneer — he was a little 
man with a stutter, with no outward attributes to make him attractive, 
and yet he had a strange personality which established an ascendancy 
over everybody about him, and he was one of the most loved and 
honoured men in the early days in Southern Rhodesia. He then passed 
on to play a great part in Northern Rhodesia. Some of you go to St. 
John’s in Bulawayo and, next time you go, look to the right-hand of 
what ought to be the western door — but I think it is the southern door, 
because St. John’s is not set the right way round — and you will see a 
very fine memorial to George. He raised Grey’s Scouts in the Rebellion 
and that attracted all the most dashing men and it played a most extra- 
ordinary and brilliant part in all the operations, When you come to read 
about it, you will find that Grey’s Scouts were always to the fore when 
things were difficult and when other people were retiring hastily. 

From there he went up North—he was one of the pioneers of the 
Copperbelt and he opened up the Katanga: I cannot give you any more 
of his history, but I just would like to say one or two things about him. 
I think I have said them to the boys before — but they will pardon me 
repeating myself but they just illustrate that he was a man indeed. 
He opened up the mines in the Katanga at the time when to get there 
you had to go to the mouth of the Zambesi, you went up the Zambesi in 
a boat, you went up the Shire in a boat until you came to the Murchison 
Falls, you walked round the Falls and you got into another boat and you 
went up the rest of the Shire and you went up Lake Nyasa and then, 
having got to Karonga, you walked 800 miles to the place where you 
were going to mine, and you had to mine there and get your machinery 
there and get your copper out. When the Railway reached the Falls, 
George Grey thought that that would probably be a better way out, so 
he got a pushbike——you must remember there were no roads, just 
Native paths — he got on a pushbike and took a revolver and one blanket 
and he rode from near where Ndola is today to the Falls in ten days — 
and I'd like to see any boy trying to do that now along the relatively 
good roads that exist there at the present time. 

I don’t want to give you a complete biography, but he was a romantic 
figure, a gallant figure, in his living and in his dying, and I think that his 
name associated with a House of this School will give the boys of that 
House something real and something true to live up to.” 
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PRIZE LIST 


I B: Form Prize, P. I. Pillans; Good Work Prize, C. W. van Wyk. 


I A: Form Prize, S. J. Wilson; Good Work Prizes, J. M. P. Howat and 
I. J. Redman. 


II C: Form Prize, A. M. Mitchell. 
Il B: Form Prize, T. M. Johnson; Good Work Prize, J. D. Gaitskell. 
Il A: Form Prize, A. B. B. Watson; Good Work Prize. B. C. Ellis. 


Ii S: Form Prize, R. G. Adams; English/History Prize, R. V. Jackson; 
Good Work Prize, M. W. Woodcock. 


Iii B: Form Prize, R. J. L. Hossell; Good Work Prize, R. H. Phillips. 


Il A: Form Prize, P. B. Wilkinson; Arts Subjects, C. S. Masters; Science 
Subjects, J. L. B. Caryer. 


IV: English/History/Geography Prize, G. R. J. Cottrell; Languages, 
J. B. Hendrie; Science/Mathematics, J. B. Hendrie; Biology, N. H. D. 
Atherstone; Good Work Prizes, S. C. K. Harris and R. P. Wantenaar. 


V: Physics/Chemistry, P. J. S. Thomas; English, L. B. Dugmore; Biology, 
G. C. Webster 


VI: Mathematics, F. S. Goldstein; Physics, F. §. Goldstein and S. W. 
Houlding; Chemistry, F. S. Goldstein and M. W. Ross; Biology, D. H. 
Hale; History, R. J. Challiss; English, G. J. Lord; Economics, D. G. 
Wilson; Latin, J. D. M. Dakin. 


Special Prizes: Reading Prize (Senior), J. Cable; Reading Prize (Junior), 
M. A. Barrier; Pioneers’ and Early Settlers’ Essay Prize (Senior), (1) 
R. Potts (2) A. Britnell; Pioneers’ and Early Settlers’ Essay Prize 
(Junior), R. V. Jackson; Dramatics, A. P. Johnson; Music, J. M. 
Ward; Governor’s Trophy, D. W. Morrist; Greaves Trophy, J. M. 
Ward; Headmaster’s Prize: D. G. Wilson. 
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Examination Results 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER CERTIFICATE 


1959 — Higher Certificate: F. S. Goldstein (English, Maths, Physics, sub- 
sidiary French). 


The following also sat the examination and were awarded Statements of 
Success: 

F. S. Cary (subsidiary Maths, Physics, French); P. S. Johnson (subsidiary 
Maths and Physics); T. J. D. Longden (subsidiary Biology); R. L. Oxenham 
(Geography, subsidiary Maths, Physics, Chemistry). 


The following sat the examination in Form V and were awarded State- 
ments of Success: 

C. B, Alexander (subsidiary Physics, Chemistry, Maths, Biology); R. L. 
Ashby (subsidiary English, Geography, Afrikaans); J. R. Booth (subsidiary 
Geography); A. J. N. Britnell (subsidiary English with Distinction, History, 
Latin); P. L. A. C. Buchanan (subsidiary Geography with Distinction and 
Physics); R. J. Challiss (subsidiary English with Distinction, History, 
Economics); C. G. Cumings (subsidiary English, Latin, Economics); J. D. 
M. Dakin (subsidiary English, Latin, French); W. D. Gabbitas (subsidiary 
Maths); D. H. Hale (subsidiary Biology); B. D. Hall (subsidiary Biology): 
A. W. Hambly (subsidiary Geography, Latin, Economics); S. W. Houlding 
(subsidiary Physics and Biology); M. D. Jamieson (subsidiary Geography, 
Latin, Maths); P. C. Johnson (subsidiary Geography) R. J. Kelley (sub- 
sidiary Maths); T. A. Kirk (subsidiary Geography with Distinction and 
Chemistry); G. J. Lord (subsidiary English with Distinction, History, Eco- 
nomics, French); A. M. Moncrieff (subsidiary Physics, Chemistry, Latin, 
Maths); D. W. Morrist (subsidiary History and Economics): J. B. Paterson 
(subsidiary English and Economics); M. W. Ross (subsidiary Chemistry); 
D. G. Wilson (subsidiary English, Geography, Economic, French). 


Of the above R. L. Ashby and D. W. Morrist obtained Distinctions in 
the General Paper. 


1960 — Higher Certificates, Principal Level passes only given: C. B. 
Alexander (Maths, Physics, Chemistry); A. J. N. Britnell (English and 
History); R. J. Challiss (English, History, Economics); J. D. M. Dakin 
(English, History, Latin); F. §. Goldstein (Physics with Distinction, Maths, 
Further Maths, Chemistry); D. H. Hale (Physics and Chemistry); S. W. 
Houlding (Maths, Physics, Chemistry); M. D. A. Jamieson (Geography and 
Economics); R. J. Kelley (Maths and Chemistry); T. A. Kirk (Geography): 
G. J. Lord (English, History, Economics); A. M. Moncreiff (Physics and 
Chemistry); D. W. Morrist (English and History); D. G. Wilson (English, 
Geography, Economics). 
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The following also sat the examination and obtained Statements of 
Success: 


J. R. Booth (subsid. Chemistry); J. B. Fanning (Geography, subsid. 
Biology); W. D. Gabbitas (subsid. Physics and Geography); J. L. Hanger 
(subsid. Physics, Chemistry, Maths); P. C. Johnson (subsid. Geography 
with Distinction, Chemistry, Maths); M. W. Ross (Chemistry. subsid. 
Physics and Maths); J. M. Ward (Geography). 


The following sat the examination in Form V and were awarded State- 
ments of Success (all subjects given are subsidiary level passes, except where 
stated): 


I. R. Bishop (Maths); J. Cable (English, French); L. B. Dugmore 
(English, History, Geography); A. J. F. Gardiner (Geography, Economics); 
P. R. L. Gordon (Biology); D. A. Marx (Biology); W. R. Miles (Physics, 
Chemistry, Maths); 8. W. Page (Maths, Geography); E. C. H. Phillips 
(Geography); J. D. Stafford (Geography—at Principal Level—and Econo- 
mics); P. J. Thomas (Biology); P. J. S. Thomas (Physics, Chemistry, 
Maths); C. H. H. Walker (English, History); G. C. Webster (Chemistry, 
Biology); B. W. Wilson (English, History, Geography, Economics). 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


(Subjects given in brackets are Distinctions) 


1959: H. K. Allanson; W. J. Castle; B. S. Clark; L. B. Dugmore 
(English); A. B. Evans; R. D. B. Fleming; R. P. C. Fynn; A. J. F. 
Gardiner; B. V. Gilbert; K. S. Gilbert; F. G, Goodchild; P. R. L. Gordon; 
I. E. H. Helby (English); G. N. Hickman; F, G. Jellicoe; S. N. A. Mac- 
Gillivray (English); D. A. Marx; W. R. Miles; S. W. Page (Geography); 
M. E. Snaith; W. A. Sowerby; P. J. Thomas; P. J. S. Thomas (English, 
Geography, Phys.—with—Chem.); G. C. Webster; J. R. White; B. W. 
Wilson; N. Fletcher (English, Afrikaans). 


1960: A. G. Annfield (Geography); L. C. Annfield; N. D. H. Atherstone 
(Geography, Biology); T. J. Bate; D. R. C. Buchanan; R. R. Carlisle 
(English); W. A. Coote; G. R. J. Cottrell (Eng. Lang., Eng. Lit., History, 
Geography, Maths); M. P. Cowen (History, Geography); K. Featonby; 
A. J. Feldmann; R. E. J. Filer; J. S. M. Fleming; M. B. S. Gordon (History, 
Geography, Maths); B. A. H. Graham (Geography): J. R. Grayling (Eng- 
lish); P. B. Groenewald; S. C. K. Harris (English); J. B. Hendrie (English, 
Geography, French, Maths, Physics, Chemistry); C. S. B. Higginson; E, C. 
Hinchliffe (Geography); J. M. Huggins; D, J. Jamieson (English, History, 
Geography); N. G. Jarman; C. A. Kemp; C. E. Le Patourel; A. P. D. 
Longden (Geography); C. V. McCleland; A. W. H. Morris (Geography); 
B. A. Musgrave; T, J. Newington; B. R. Orman; B. S. Plew; R. A. Potts 
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(Geography, Maths); C. A. Redman; A G. Robertson; G. J. B. Ross 
(English, Geography, Maths); G. R. Shimmin; M. C, S. Smith (Geography); 
A. C. Stevens (Geography); T. F. Tanser; R. B. Thirkettle; R. H. Thomas 


(English, Geography); M. J. Vink; R. P. Wantenaar (Geo raphy); R. F. B. 
Windsor; J. H. Wright. iii 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


1959: I. R. Bishop; R. N. B. Johnston. 


1960: C. B. Armstrong; M. R. Boast: D. J. Bridges: V. Colli a: 
L. C. Hallamore; D. P. Milne; P. Rodda. dges; Ingwood; 


Scholarships and Bursaries 


The following awards were made on the results of the 1959 Higher 
Certificate Examinations : — 

£100 Federal Scholarship: F. §. GOLDSTEIN. 

£150 Anglo-American Bursary: R. L. OXENHAM. 

N.W.F. Bursary: T. J. D. LONGDEN. 

The following awards were made on the results of the 1960 Higher 
Certificate Examinations :— 

£150 Federal Scholarship: F. §. GoLpsTEin. 

£100 Federal Scholarship: R. J. CHALLISS. 

£200 Caltex Agricultural Scholarship: D. H. Hate. 

£150 Anglo-American Bursary: R. J. KELuey. 

British Petroleum Graduate Apprenticeship to Cambridge University : 

S. W. Hovutpina. , 


The following awards for 1960 were made on the results of the Falcon 


+ College Scholarship and Entrance Examinations : — 


Major Scholarship: D. W. STEWaRT, Eagle School. 


I Minor Scholarship: J. S. A. Murray, St. Andrew’s, Blantyre. 


Primary School Scholarship: R. K. PALMER, Baines School. 
African Associated Mines Scholarship (Closed): R. MCINTYRE. 
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Chapel Notes 


Not only have we lacked a School Chaplain this year, but the Chapel 
building has long since become too small for the ever-increasing numbers, 
and throughout the year the Assembly Hall had to be used for Sunday ser- 
vices. The inconvenience of this has been more than compensated by the 
generosity of the ministers from Bulawayo churches who have given of 
their time (and tyres!) to drive out and preach on Sunday evenings. 
Among these we have welcomed the Rev. Kay, Canon Sergel, the Rev. 
Mercer (Church of England), the Rev. Reith, the Rev. Baird (Methodist), 
the Rev. Leask, the Rev. Ellis (Presbyterian), Mr. Bone (of Heany 
Training College), Mr. D. Fuzzey and Mr. A. Harlow (of the Scripture 
Union). The preacher on the last Sunday of the Christmas Term was 
the Archbishop of Central Africa. On one or two occasions a “Fact 
and Faith” religious film has taken the place of a sermon, and Mr. L. 
Cumings, of Chaplin School, gave an address, illustrated by slides, on 
his tour of the Holy Land. The Rev. M. Lancaster, of St. Stephen’s, 
has kindly visited us on several Sunday mornings to celebrate Holy 
Communion in Chapel. while at other times boys have been taken to 
Church at Essexvale. 

An encouraging development during the year was the starting of the 
Sunday morning Voluntary Service in Chapel, taken by Members of the 
Staff, and following the form of Mattins, with a short address. This 
has been supported faithfully by a small but steady number of boys. 


We greatly appreciated Mr. Millard’s contribution as unofficial chaplain. 
His quiet example and his enthusiasm in arranging and conducting School 
services, and in teaching Divinity to all classes, have gone far towards 
creating an awareness of Christian issues among members of the School. 
In January we welcome the Rev. D. C. Stevens as School Chaplain. 
Educated at Keble College, Oxford, and at Wycliffe Theological College, 
he has just served a two-year curacy at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, in 
preparation for taking up School Chaplaincy work. Under him the 
School will maintain its Broad Church tradition, at the same time having 
that vitally important thing—a denominational “home”. To this end 
the full use of the rebuilt Chapel should make a great contribution. 


Library Notes 


General Library: In this transitional period of expansion at Falcon, 
the Library has in the past year begun to feel the need for more space 
and equipment, and the policy has of necessity been one of “carry on 
and make do”, For this reason some of the more useful functions of a 
School Library, such as library periods, when the proper use of a library 
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can be explained and boys introduced to a wider range of books 

not been fulfilled through lack of space and suitable Sireniftate, However 
these limitations have not diminished the popularity of the Library. There 
have been ample additions to the shelves of new books in all sections 
and there is already a satisfactory nucleus of reading matter, ranging from 
such popular authors as Durrell and Shute to informative non-fiction and 
an embryonic section of Rhodesiana. We should like to express our 
gratitude to the many parents who. have generously added to our shelves 
and to those schools and organisations which have sent us their magazines 
and publications. 


Reference Library: It is perhaps cause for satisfaction that the Reference 
Library is already feeling the need for more shelves. The increased 
numbers in the VIth and Vth Forms is partly responsible for this, together 
with a growing awareness on the part of members of these Forms of 
the useful pickings to be had from the volumes on its shelves. The 
English and Geography sections are perhaps the most fully provided 
but the past year has seen a pleasing expansion of the History section, 
the initiation and growth of a useful Economics section, and the begin- 
nings of a collection dealing with Current Affairs. The only blot on 
an otherwise fair escutcheon is that some library-users in their zeal for 
acquiring knowledge, have (one hopes negligently) also acquired some 
of the volumes. Although this may be an acknowledgement of the 
Reference Library’s usefulness, we should like to stress the importance 
of following the correct procedure for withdrawing and entering books. 


Music Notes 


_We begun the year with an excellent intake from the musical point of 
view; a number of first-rate treble voices joined the School and this made 
possible a more ambitious musical programme than hitherto. 

In the first term the Choir was established and gave a good account 
of itself at a Sunday evening concert. The programme opened with a 
piano solo from Mr. Hunt—Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor; two 
groups of songs followed, the first by Mrs. Turner including Handel’s 
Largo and Aiken’s “Sigh No More, Ladies”: the second by Mr. McAdam 
with Arne’s “Now Phoebus Sinketh in the West”. The programme was 
concluded by choruses from Bach’s Peasant Cantata sung by the Choir 

Most of the second term and the first ten days of the third was occupied 
ae preparations for “Ruddigore”, an account of which appears else- 
where. 

At the end of the School Year the Festival of Nine Lessons and Carols 
was given on December 2nd. In spite of great and oppressive heat the 
Service went well and the Choir and readers are to be congratulated on 
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a good performance under difficult conditions. In the course of the year 
we also had a visit and delightful lecture from Mr. Hugh Tracy, the 
eminent authority on African music. We hope that it will be possible 
to arrange further visits of this kind during the coming year. 


The Gramophone circle has continued to meet regularly, and our 
thanks are due to Mr. Cameron for his enthusiastic running of it. The 
list of recordings played is an impressive one. Finally, we would express 
our appreciation of Mr. Hunt’s work as soloist and accompanist, and his 
enthusiastic support of all that is best in music. 


“The Importance of Being Earnest”’ 


“A handbag?” Lady Bracknell’s patrician sense of values was duly 
outraged when her prospective son-in-law informed her of his humble 
origins. “To be born in a handbag seems to me to display a contempt 
for the ordinary decencies of family life that reminds one of the worst 
excesses of the French Revolution . . .” It is its brilliant pointlessness 
which makes “The Importance of Being Earnest” so memorable a play, 
and the School performance of last April has left some of us chuckling 
still. The theme is a hackneyed enough one, and the situations farcical, 
but the fun depends mainly on what the characters say rather than on 
what they do. It is enough that Oscar Wilde’s “beautiful nonsense” should 
be spoken with grave and dignified unction—-and the actors in this 
performance were fully primed for every nonsensical syllable. 


The casting was very happy indeed. P. R. L. Gordon was Algernon, 
who ate muffins calmly so as not to get butter on his cuffs, and shame- 
lessly captivated the unspoilt Cecily by Bunburyism and guile. Gordon’s 
acting had aplomb and sophistication, and in particular he used his eyes 
to great effect. G. J. Lord’s John Worthing, the unimpeachable but 
rather pompous J.P., was an excellent foil to Algernon, though a bit 
inclined to woodenness and lack of variety. He was at his best when 
most morally indignant, and when his sarcasm knew no bounds in the 
scenes with Lady Bracknell. R. V. Jackson, as the Hon. Gwendolin 
Fairfax, played the self-assured young coquette as to the manner born, 
and vented her spleen over the unasked-for sugar-lumps with splendid 
cattiness. J. M. P. Howat made a prettily naive Cecily, easy game for 
Gwendolin until the misunderstanding arose over “Ernest”, when she 
showed her mettle. Howat, with confident movements and clear diction, 
quickly endeared us to his Cecily. 


Of the three character-parts, we especially admired D. V. Charman’s 
Miss Prism, the angular governess who nurses a dark secret. It was a 
most polished performance, in which Charman brought out to the full the 
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" asperity of the teacher, the sanctimony of the moralist, and the opportunism 


of the heart-struck spinster. J.D. M. Dakin was a grotesquely comic Dr. 
Chasuble, the distrait country-clergyman. If inclined to exaggeration, his 
Spontaneous gestures and obvious enjoyment of the part gave us many 
laughs. A. P. Johnson, as Lady Bracknell, carried all before him, the 
centrepiece of the play in both voice and presence. Lady Bracknell’s 
vast and rigid system of social behaviour makes all other actions seem 
arbitrary, and here she impressed her code upon both us and her unfortu- 
nate connexions by a remarkable range of voice and gesture. Johnson 
is a born comedian, but the well-deserved laughter and applause must 
not be allowed to hide his deficiencies —a tendency to overact and an 
inequality of performance which occasionally lapses into clumsiness and 
monotony, especially in longer speeches. R.N. B. Johnston and J. M. 
Ward, the butlers, discussed the weather in monosyllables and decanted 
sherry with admirable poise. 


Mrs. Turner’s backcloth of country-house and landscaped gardens was 
so convincing that one felt the urge to jump over the ha-ha. Our con- 
gratulations go, too, to the stage-manager and producers, and to ill 
who helped to make this an efficient and artistic production. It is pleasant 
to be transported for an hour or two to a sparkling and irresponsible 
world, which wholly convinces us even while we know that it never really 
existed. 


*‘Ruddigore”’ 


“Ruddigore” concerns a complex affair of the heart in a Cornish 
fishing-village, in which Bridesmaids jostle happily with Ghosts, and the 
deus ex machina is a portrait on the wall. This is one of the lesser known 
and more difficult in the Gilbert and Sullivan canon, and it was therefore 
much to the credit of the School production that we had a thoroughly 
enjoyable evening. There were snags, of course, such as the problem 
of deportment among the fisher-maidens, who had the air of permanently 
fielding in the deep; and Sir Despard’s sense of musical pitch, which the 
years of wrong-doing had evidently dulled. And we should like to know 
which rule in Rose Maybud’s book of etiquette permitted her to brandish 
a half-eaten apple at her suitors for most of the Act. The girls’ chorus 
were at times not too sure of their cues, but the singing was nothing if 
not cheerful, and untidy notes were disarmingly wreathed with smiles. 


It was, perhaps, the principal girls who carried the day. Jackson, as 
the much wooed Rose Maybud, was very convincing both in acting and 
singing. Being pert and melodious at once is not an easy task. S. Hale 
coped well with the many problems posed by Mad Margaret, and managed 
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to be both crazy and extremely tuneful at the same time. This parody 
of Ophelia — flowers, hysterics and all—is the most difficult part in the 
piece, and Hale’s acting was consistent and imaginative, all the poppy- 
strewn way to Basingstoke. Sly, acting Dame Hannah, was satisfying, 
whether as Stephen Trusty’s formidable daughter or as Roddy-Doddy’s 
erstwhile flame, singing sugary songs in a remarkably pure voice. Mention 
should be made of Hill and Curtis, the professional Bridesmaids, who 
gave us some beautiful top notes, and kept the chorus going. 

D. Hale made a good Robin Oakapple, reluctant farm-hand turned 
baronet; if his acting lacked variety at times, his difficult songs were 
always well under control. Stafford’s Old Adam was a worthy foil to his 
master, and during his tussle with Hannah we were suitably fearful for his 
arthritic limbs. A. P. Johnson used his gifts and experience to full advan- 
tage in “Lamming” the role of Sir Despard, the wicked baronet who 
eventually reforms and who almost tames Mad Margaret. Together with 
the two Hales he made the Patter Trio (“It Really Doesn’t Matter’’) one 
of the successes of the evening, tackling its verbal acrobatics with complete 
confidence and an elastic face. It is a pity that P. Gordon’s singing-voice 
is not stronger (tenor voices need time to develop), for his acting was 
the most polished of all, and his flirting bore the stamp of experience. 
Richard Dauntless, the tattooed man-o’-war’s man, was yet another addition 
to his already impressive list of roles. 

Finally we must mention J. Ward, the deceased Sir Roderick. Not 
every school production can boast an original Turner on the backcloth, 
but we were fortunate to have Mrs. Turner’s magnificent portrait of Ward, 
so that there was no mistaking the identity of the 21st Baronet when he 
descended from his frame. Well supported by a gesticulating throng of 
Ancestors, his fine bass voice did full justice to the “Ghosts’ High Noon”, 
and made it perhaps the most memorable item of the evening. The 
men’s chorus, whether as Ghosts or Bucks and Blades. sang at all times 
with verve and feeling. We are indeed grateful to the producers, and 
to Mr. Lanyon for his ingenious stage-managing in so limited a space. 
Our thanks go finally to Mr. Fenn, whose expert piano-accompaniment 
made light of so many difficulties and covered up a multitude of the 
stage’s sins. 


House Notes 
Founders House 


Housemaster: D. E. Turner, Esq. 

House Tutor: M. S. Woolley, Esq. 

Head of House: D. P. Milne. 

Prefects: M. D. Jamieson, P. R. L. Gordon, J. R. Whittall, S. W. 
Page, G. C. Webster, J. R. Booth, F. G. Jellicoe, F. W. Goldstein. 
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Among other new arrivals to the House in 1960 we welcomed Mr. 
Woolley as House Tutor. Apart from his active interest in our affairs 
we are especially indebted to him for the transformation of the wilderness 
of rubble left behind by building operations into green lawns and gardens 
around both his own quarters and the new common rooms and studies. 
These last are now in occupation and much appreciated. Prep. now 
takes place in the House for everyone, and the senior half of the House 
have a Study Room to which they can escape at any time for the more 
studious pursuits. 


As may be seen above, 1960 was notable for its plague of Prefects. 
This was due to the original intention that Founders should supply all 
the Prefects for the Annexe, and a later plan left us with something of 
a surplus. However, what looked like becoming a bottleneck to promotion 
has been relieved by Founders having to supply four of the Prefects to 
the New House, as well as a good few of our more stalwart seniors and 
juniors. We shall miss their services at the same time as we wish them 
every success in their new surroundings. 


It was a good year in every respect, with unusually large numbers of 
VIth and Vth Formers. Goldstein was Captain of Cricket, and has the 
honour of being the first Falcon to win his Rhodesian Nuffield cap. We 
had six members in the Ist XV and the same number in the Hockey XI, 
and in junior teams were were equally well represented. 


Four of the 1960 Prefects, Page, Webster, Booth and Jellicoe, will be 
returning in the New Year, while Peter Gordon goes over as Head Prefect 
to the New House, leaving Page as Head of House in Founders. To 
those who are leaving we wish every success in their futures. 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: J. W. van Wyk, Esq. 

House Tutor: D. A. E. Hunt, Esq. 

Head of House: E. C. H. Phillips. 

Prefects: R. Challiss, J. Dakin, A. Gardiner, J. Houlding, M. 
Snaith. 


In the realm of sport 1960 was a most successful year for Tredgold. 
We won the Cricket Cup, and were perhaps unfortunate, under the new 
inter-House match conditions of team selection, to lose the Rugby Trophy. 
In the Third Term we won both the Swimming and the Water Polo, both 
under M. Day’s captaincy. 

Having been Housemaster for nearly two years, Mr. Millard left us 
at the end of the Winter Term. We welcome his successor, Mr. J. W. 
van Wyk, who rejoined the Staff earlier in the year. At the end of the 
year we also said goodbye to Mr. Cameron, who has been succeeded as 
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House Tutor by Mr. D. A. E. Hunt. Yet another regret has been the 
loss of several promising young members of the House who volunteered 
to join George Grey as founder-members. We wish them all the best 
in building up the new House. 


Hervey House 


Housemaster: 1. G. Jones, Esq. 

House Tutor: H. S. Viljoen, Esq. 

Head Prefect: R. J. Kelley. 

Prefects: D, Gabbitas, P. C. Johnson, N. Johnston, J. Ward, D. 
Wilson. 


At the beginning of the year Hervey was privileged by the appoint- 
ment of Derek Wilson as head of school. Although he did not have any 
House duties, he remained a staunch member of the House. At the 
same time we were also sorry to “lose” James Ward who was put in 
charge of the Annexe House. However, we welcomed fifteen new boys 
who seem to have settled in well. 


At long last the strip of ground at the back of the House is taking on 
an orderly appearance. Our thanks go to the Young Farmers’ Club, 
who ploughed and tilled the soil, and to the “volunteers” from the House 
who put in a lot of their spare time in clearing the rubble and planting 
grass. The small patch that we did not manage to plant before the exams 
we hope will be planted in the near future. 


We are pleased to hear that plans are in the making for alterations to 
the House which will make possible the inclusion of two common rooms 
and a study block. This will greatly ease the over-crowded present 
common room, half of which is taken up by the radiogram! 


The enthusiastic spirit of the House has made 1960 a most successful 
year in the sporting field. Our shelves now boast seven trophies and 
the House will fight hard next year to retain every one of them, especially 
the newly-presented Milne Henwood Tug O’ War trophy which was won 
for the first time. 


We are very sorry to have to say goodbye to Mr. Viljoen who has 
been House Tutor for the past year and a half. We wish him all the 
very best for the future. To those few joining the New House, we can 
but say good Juck in your new venture and maintain a high standard. 
Also leaving us are nine old-timers, most of whom were foundation 
members of Hervey. They take with them our very good wishes. 
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‘Oates House 


Acting-Housemaster: P. D, Cannon, Esq. 
Head Prefect: A. P. Johnson. 
Prefects: D, H. Hale, D. W. Morrist, P. J. Thomas, R. Wantenaar. 


We were fortunate in the twenty newcomers to the House this year — 
they were a cheerful, likeable crowd and they saw to it that there was 
rarely a dull moment in the junior dormitory. Indeed the Prefects who 
watched over their interests are to be congratulated on their success in 
maintaining such a high standard of discipline and, at the same time, a 
most enthusiastic spirit. The latter helped them to win the rugby, 
hockey and cricket cups. 


The lack of victories amongst the seniors was not through lack of 
effort; in fact several opponents were somewhat startled by the narrowness 
of the wins. Although in athletics we had our usual fight with Founders 
for the Wooden Spoon (we lost the fight and won the spoon!), we 
avenged that defeat in the swimming, by beating them to second place — 
a worthy achievement, as we had little talent. 


The ground in front of the senior dormitory has been terraced and 
the grass is doing well. Numbers of seeds have been planted, two or three 
ugly trees have been cut down and a good deal of gardening, voluntary, 
as well as compulsory, has been done by everyone. The House has been 
well represented in societies and clubs ranging from the intellectual to 
the labouring. Young farmers and musicians have all played their parts 
in school life. 


It remains for us to say au revoir to those leavers who have helped to 
establish a happy House. 


Exploration Club 


The main event during the past year has been the rejuvenation of the 
School Museum; it has been moved from the Science Laboratory block 
to a separate building which has been repaired and re-painted. A begin- 
ning has been made on the setting out of exhibits, but in many instances 
professional help will have to be enlisted. 


During the course of the year the ‘traditional activities of the Club 
have continued, and the nucleus of members has become — if that is 
possible — more keen than ever. Several members have been receiving 
instruction in taxidermy at the Bulawayo Museum. Expeditions have 
been concentrated mainly on the kopjies round the School, and in the 
Seven Sisters, but one more distant expedition was made to the area of 
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Diana’s Pool in the Matopos; there, although nothing of. great interest 
was discovered, a good time was had by all. 

M. W. Houlding was selected by the Matabeleland Schools’ Exploration 
Society to join its “Sentinel” Expedition to the area 20 miles upstream 
from Beit Bridge on the Limpopo. He worked with the Archaeological 
section in exploring caves and river courses in the area and further into 
the Northern Transvaal to a kopje formerly occupied by the Basuto people. 
Several interesting finds were recorded. 

During the year M. J. Day and M. W. Houlding have served as Chair- 
men of the Club. 


Mylne Society 


The year has been a landmark in the advancement of the Society, for 
at last a constitution has been drawn up embodying all the ideals and 
traditions of the Society which have developed over the years. Every 
emphasis is laid upon a wide variety of subjects for discussion. 

This concept of a large breadth of subjects has been well brought out 
in the talks of this year. These talks have varied from Mr. McAdam’s 
“The Lives of Gilbert and Sullivan” to Sir Charles Cuming’s account of 
his experiences in the Sudan. Mr. Turner enlightened the Society upon 
the subject of the Bayeux Tapestry in his talk “A Stitch in Time” in 
which he told the members of the circumstances and characters of the 
people which brought about its being woven. Mr. Shipman drew the 
attention of the Society to the geography and history of the Essexvale 
Valley, in a most interesting and informative way. “A Traveller in 
Search of Loyalties” was a philosophical account of Mr. Campbell’s 
experiences in the Middle East. Mr. Viljoen recounted his trip to Tan- 
ganyika. Of the members of the Society Mr. Goldstein traced the 
history of the Federation since its inception in 1953 in “The Lengthening 
Shadow”. Mr. Morrist was a good advertisement for Central African 
Airways in his talk “Africa Aliis Servamus”. Mr. Dakin gave a very 
topical review of the Monckton Report. There were also the usual 
extempore five-minute talks from members. 

During the course of the year the Society went on two visits. One was 
to the Central African Trade Fair where members saw the Military Tattoo. 
The other was an African Affairs tour in which members were shown 
round Mpilo African Hospital, the MacDonald Hall and the Jairos Jiri 
Centre. Our very great thanks are due to all the people by whose 
generous efforts these visits were made possible, and especially to Mrs. 
Greenspan and Mrs. H. B. Dugmore who so kindly provided a very weary 
and very hungry Society with tea. We owe our thanks also to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole and Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Dugmore who so graciously entertained 
our visitors both before and after the meetings. 
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Pioneers’ and Early Settlers’ Society 


During the year our knowledge of the history of this district seems to 
have grown considerably. Not only have we discovered where the old 
roads ran and where the old stores stood, but we have come to know well. 
the pioneers who lived and worked in the district. Names such as 
“Skipper” Hoste, Selous, Andy Nicholson and the much beloved John 
Park Richardson have cropped up time and time again and we have 
learned not only of their achievements, but of the men themselves. This 
is as it should be, for a true study of history surely entails an under- 
standing of the hopes, successes and failures of the men who made that 
history. 

Early in the year we visited Mr. C. A. King in Bulawayo. Mr. King 
came to this country in 1895 and we were most fortunate in that we 
were able to record on tape his description of the journey to Matabele- 
land, life in early Bulawayo and his travels through the surrounding 
district. Later the recording was played to those members of the Society 
who were unable to visit Mr. King —we found his account fascinating. 

Sir Patrick Fletcher very kindly gave some of us tea one afternoon. He 
spoke most entertainingly on the part played by both his uncle and 
his father in the early development of the country. Among other things 
he told us that the site of Lobengula’s real kraal was at Mvutcha Drift 
about one and a half miles west of where the missionary tree stands. 
Bulawayo was merely Lobengula’s military encampment. It was at 
Mvutcha Drift that a near crisis was caused when a pioneer was seen by 
Natives cleaning his teeth with cherry toothpaste. They thought him to 
be bewitching the river, and caused a great fuss. 

On one occasion, three of us visited the vaults of the Bulawayo 
Chronicle. We pored over old newspapers and gleaned from them much 
that was interesting and amusing. 

Mrs. M. J. Rorke and her daughter very kindly invited us to their 
lovely old house, the first permanent building in the Essexvale Valley. 
They spoke of the early days of the °96 Rebellion, of how it was that 
Albert Rorke had been the first to see the impis massing on the hills. 
The situation had been serious and we were shown a letter written at 
the time by Albert to Michael Rorke: “ . . .Where I bury the money 
you will find ‘A.R.’ cut on a tree unless the niggers make a rush on us 
tonight then you will have to hunt about near a beehive.” Again we 
were very grateful for the wonderful tea provided. 

Throughout the year Mrs. Arthur Coulson has shown tremendous interest 
in the work of the Society. She has niade many valuable suggestions and 
has given us much help. During the last term she arranged that we 
meet a very old bossboy who works for Mr. Coulson. Taking an inter- 
preter to Balla Balla, we brewed tea under a giant indaba-tree and 
Sogetella spoke of his life in the district during his boyhood. Witchcraft 
played a large part in those days although he believed there were many 
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more witchdoctors today; he thought it most amusing that the modern 
medicine man’s advice is often: “Go to the white man’s doctor.” This 
prescription cost the patient the sum of 25 shillings! 

Sogetella shook with laughter when giving us his impressions on first 
seeing a motor-car and railway-engine, but it was the Zeederberg coach 
Which had obviously left the deepest imprint on his memory. He spoke 
of rainmaking, the M’limos, marriage customs and different methods of 
execution after “smelling-out” ceremonies. He said, too, that while 
working in the early police force, they had been rationed to bully-beef: 
they had preferred to starve rather than eat “little fingers of men” 
chopped off by the machines which had minced the meat! 

The old man promised to introduce us to a local witchdoctor who 
would throw the bones for us. Exams came all to quickly, however, and 
we were unable to arrange the outing We should like most sincerely to 
thank Mrs. Coulson for her great encouragement during the year. Our 
thanks too to Derek Wilson who has carried the burden of Editorial 
Secretary since the Society’s inception. 

The Secretary next year will be R. Thomas. 


The Game Rangers 


The principal activity of the Game Rangers throughout the year has 
been the removal of game snares, and before the end of the year a 
large number of these had been collected. Unfortunately, despite our 
efforts, the remains of a duiker and a reedbuck were found trapped, while 
another duiker, which had been caught in a wire snare, was released but 
promptly ran down an old mine shaft. 

It was a bad year for game, owing to a second dry season — it was 
the first year the Bushtick spruit had been dry since the School started 
—and as usual the Y.F.C. supported the smaller game such as duiker, 
guinea-fowl and pheasant. Kudu were also known to graze off Staff 
gardens and the Y.F.C., but did not stay long in the area. 

In the Christmas term, after some welcome rains, the game seemed to 
be moving back into the area, and fair numbers of reedbuck, steenbuck 
and duiker were to be seen, while on a Sunday afternoon late in the term 
two Kudu were seen browsing within a mile of the School buildings. 
Since then there have been excellent rains, reminiscent of the 1955 season, 
and the game can look forward to a happier winter. 


Young Farmers’ Club 


A point of interest about a school like Falcon is the effect that its 
development has upon out-of-school activities. The Y.F.C. has felt such 
effects more than many Clubs because its habits and customs were 
established very early on in the life of the College. There grew up in 
the Club a tradition for extremely hard work and a reputation for 
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getting a great deal of work done; excellent principles for a young College 


in which there was plenty of extra-mural time for their realisation. 


But as the size of the College, and of its athletic prowess, have 
increased a larger proportion of out-of-school time has come to be 
spent upon organised sports, and as the age groups in the College have 
advanced, out-of-school attention to public examinations and the demands 
of College life have also diminished the availability of many boys for 
Y.F.C. activities. 


This became very clear early this year when, in spite of an intake of 
keen and already knowledgeable Young Farmers from Preparatory School 
Clubs, there was a significant lack of impetus amongst senior members of 
the Club. It was not long before the youngsters, to all intents and 
purposes, were unofficially running the Club. 


At the same time the senior members, though inactive physically, had 
been discussing amongst themselves the rather unsatisfactory situation 
that had developed, and at the end of the first term of the year a “New 
Deal” was proposed. 


It was realised that active farming projects, involving considerable 
out-of-school time and energy, were only practical for junior age-groups 
in the College. Consequently it was decided to divide the Club into two 
sections, Junior, Forms I-III, and Senior, IV-VI, and to appoint a 
Chairman and Committee in the Junior Section as well as the Senior. 
so that each section might be virtually autonomous within itself, in the 
best traditions of Y.F.C. 


Acknowledgement, however, was made of some of the other facets of 
Y.F.C. activities by it being proposed that the Senior Section should 
concern itself mainly with “Theoretical” Farming, lectures, discussions 
and film shows, augmented by visits and demonstrations conducted by 
experts in farming matters. 


So the second term started with the Club in its new guise, and with 
three energetic youngsters, S. Hale, Lowry and M. Johnson, as Chairman. 
Secretary and Treasurer, respectively, of the Junior Section. And at 
once the section went into action, extending the citrus nursery, assessing 
the value of their land in respect of vegetable growing by planting 
experimental crops. wiring their plots against buck, ridging and pre- 
paring lands for lucerne, mealies and beans, and teaching each other the 
intricacies of tractor driving and maintenance. 


At the same time the Junior Section have decided to expand their 
interests by going in for livestock, and after much heated debate have 
plumped for ducks. As this goes to press, plans are being made for 
siting the duck house —to be built mainly by the Y.F.C. themselves -— 
and for laying on the necessary water to serve them and the newly 
developed lands and trees —all of which points to a busy and interesting 
programme in 1961. 
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The Cosmos Society 


During 1960 members of the Society were transported, through the 
medium of several lecturers, to many countries situated in four continents. 
With the exception of one, all these talks discussed other lands and 
foreign peoples, and we found ourselves viewing horizons far beyond the 
one that surrounds Falcon College. 


The Society’s activities opened with a double feature meeting. First Mr. 
Turner spoke about his recent trip to the United Kingdom and gave us 
some interesting examples of a fully recovered England, that had in fact, 
“never had it so good”; then F. S, Goldstein, the first member to speak, 
gave us a talk on his holiday on the Continent and England, showing 
that Schooi Tours leave little to be desired. During our next meeting we 
went from Europe to America, when Mr. Hunt gave us a talk on his 
experiences on that continent. With the help of his slide photographs, 
we crossed Canada and explored the U.S.A., and Mr. Hunt’s amusing 
anecdotes helped to illustrate the puzzling character of the American 
and to explain why anything American is bigger and better. 

For the winter term we considered Russia with another member, Michael 
Jamieson, and learnt what life in ““Khrushchev’s Russia” entails and the 
part played by “Mr. K”. Later we focused our attention on our own 
continent. Mr. Wood gave us an amusing and topical talk on his 
experiences in North Africa whilst on National Service with the Army. 


Despite the imminence of Exams, three meetings were held during the 
last term of the year. The Italian Government’s Representative, Sr. 
Venzo, gave us a talk on Italy. He vividly described Italy’s progress 
from pre-Roman times to the present day, covering the storms that she 
weathered in doing so. Sr. Venzo also went on to give us a humorous 
portrait of the modern Italian, and discussed the present political state 
of affairs in Italy. The only talk of the year that did not discuss a 
distant land or nation, was that given by a member, Peter Gordon, who 
spoke about the World Health Organisation and the Red Cross. As a 
climax to this year of talks on peoples and countries we had a first-hand 
account by Colonel Everington of his recent fact-finding tour of Russia. 
Through this extremely interesting lecture we had a “personal” look at 
Russia, and learnt many new and startling facts that he had uncovered. 
Altogether, his excellent talk helped us to form a more understanding and 
mature picture of Russia in our minds. 


All the meetings during 1960 were marked by lively discussions and 
question-times, and generally the meetings were of great value in that 
we all obtained a wider outlook concerning a number of other peoples 
who share this earth, as well as deriving a great amount of pleasure. 
Finally, we should like to thank those ladies who provided the refresh- 
ments at all our meetings. 
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Ornithological Society 


There has perhaps been a slight decrease in the official activities of 
the Society in the latter part of the year, due not so much to any 
waning of enthusiasm as to the fact that most of the senior members 
have been heavily involved in other activities. However, it is the unofficial 
activities that form by far the most important part of the Society's work, 
and these have continued undiminished. For this the individual members 
are responsible, and by them a large number of birds have been ringed 
and some interesting nest record cards kept; notable among these last are 
the Black Goshawks, who have returned to the Crocodile Valley this 
year. 

A congratulatory letter has been received from the Rhodesian Ornitho- 
logical Society, complimenting members on the work they have done with 
ringing and the keeping of nest cards. So it is hoped that individual 
members will continue with this work, since it is of great value to the 
ornithological studies of the country as a whole. 


Literary Society 


The Literary Society made a modest but auspicious start in the third 
term of 1960. The intention is that the Society should not be formal in 
its procedure or membership, and at the inaugural meeting invitations 
were made to those who it was felt would be interested. Mr. D. A. E. 
Hunt gave a brief biographical and critical paper on Joseph Conrad as 
a novelist, and members were then entertained by a recording of two of 
Conrad’s short stories, read and partly dramatized by Sir Ralph Richardson. 

It is not intended to hold more than two or three mectings a term, to 
be more or less equally divided between “entertainments” and more serious 
papers on literary subjects. It is hoped also to make a gradual collection 
of some of the many excellent verse and drama recordings now available, 
a few of which are already possessed by the Reference Library. . 

We are grateful to Mr. Cannon for putting his rooms at the Society’s 


disposal for the first meeting. 


Chess Club 


Having recently lost our two strongest players, we are now struggling to 
produce a school team. However, there are a number of keen players 
in the Club and these are already showing signs of improvement. 

We are also very pleased to welcome Mr. Malden, who is a strong and 
enthusiastic player and was previously in charge of a school chess club in 


England. 
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Colours and the “50”? Club 


The question of Colours, their award and insignia has for some time 
past exercised the Games Committee and other authorities at Falcon. 
and now that the matter is more or less finally resolved it is felt that 
some explanation of the system would be of interest, both to Old Boys 
and to present members of the School. 


The problem that faced the Games Committee was roughly as follows: 
if each sport awarded its own Colours, and graduated these into sub- 
divisions such as “Honours”, “Ist Team”, “2nd Team”; and if then a 
separate badge or alternative insignia was awarded for each of these 
sub-divisions, then the average successful sportsman would wear on his 
blazer decorations as heavy as the proverbial Christmas Tree or the late 
Field-Marshal Goering’s. The alternative of separate blazers or ties for 
each sport was ruled out as an unfair drain on parental pockets. 


A further alternative (if the English purists will allow more than two), 
was that there should be three graduations of award: one to denote 
“Honours” in any game: one for Ist Team Colours in any game; and 
the third for 2nd Team Colours in any game. This raised the inevitable 
objection that some sports were more important than others, and that, 
for example, Ist Team Colours for Rugby was a more weighty honour 
than for Tennis or Squash, and that some distinction should be made 
between the two. 


After protracted deliberations a system has been evolved which will, 
it is hoped, satisfy all objections. A standard pocket badge for Colours 
has been designed, consisting of an open laurel wreath with a Falcon in 
the upper half of the circle formed by the leaves. The lower half is left 
vacant for the insertion of the word “Cricket”, or whatever the sport 
may be, and the winner of more than one award will have to decide 
which sport he is to display. He may not display more than one, but 
since this part of the badge is superimposed presumably he could make 
changes according to the season if he so wished. This badge will be 
in white silk for all Ist Team Colours awards, and in silver wire if he 
achieves the rarer distinction of “Honours”. 
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This leaves what is perhaps the most difficult matter of 2nd Team 
awards, and for these has been created what is to be known as the “50” 
Club. To this Club, which as its name implies is limited to 50 members, 
will be elected all those deserving of sporting recognition who fail to 
qualify for lst Team Colours. These will normally be those members of 
the Ist team who fail to win Colours; outstanding members of 2nd teams; 
and last, but by no means least, those who qualify for some award by 
their services to a sport, whether as faithful scorers, impartial umpires or 
efficient organisers, This last category will not be a large one — probably 
no more than one or two in a school generation; but it is pleasant to 
think that there is some recognition for those who are keen on their 
games but who, perhaps through injury, are denied a more active part. 
The badge for the Club will be of the same design as the Colours badge, 
in blue silk and with the number “SO” in the lower half of the circle. 


The Games Committee considers that this system has the advantage 
of being both simple and economical, while at the same time allowing 
those who distinguish themselves at games to have something to show 
for their efforts. 


Cricket Notes, 1960 


Ist XI: 


While it cannot be said that any pronounced improvement on 1959 
performances took place, at least the good beginning in first league was 
maintained. The side contained fair batting talent, but only seldom did 
more than two or three come off together and too great a responsibility 
rested on Goldstein. He opened the batting and with powerful scoring 
strokes all round the wicket he gave the innings a solid foundation 
which was not always built to a good total. As a result of this instability 
the side met with some heavy defeats, but the spirit remained high and 
a good performance often followed. 

The attack was steady, but not penetrative enough. The only variation 
from seam was Hay, an off-spinner. On plumb wickets an accurate left- 
arm or leg-spinner would have made a tremendous difference, but such 
a luxury was nowhere to be found. The side fielded enthusiastically and 
many good catches were held. ; 

After trials in Umtali in December, Goldstein was chosen for the 
Rhodesian Schools Nuffield side. He thoroughly deserved the honour of 
being our first member of this team. Although leaving school at the 
early age of 16 years 2 months, he had been the regular opening bat in 
the Ist XI for three seasons and had captained the side in 1960 very ably. 
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2nd XI: 
Under the exuberant captaincy of Morrist this side provided stern 
Opposition to all schools and enjoyed its games to the full. 


Under 15 A: 

From an Under 14 year that had not been particularly distinguished, 
this group blossomed during the year to become a team never great, but 
always liable to spring a surprise. Although few matches were won, 
several ended in a favourable draw. 


Of individual members of the team Winter stood out as the best all- 
rounder. He had several good scores to his name and his fast bowling 
could be devastating. Hamp-Adams, who came to us from Plumtree in 
September, was a tower of strength and should be an asset to the Ist XI 
next year. Of the others James proved his worth as an opening bat 
and Potts, with his slow leg-breaks, was most useful. 


Under 14 A: 

This side showed very good promise in every respect. W. Gould was 
the mainstay of the batting and with a top score of 102 not out averaged 
31.7 in 16 innings. The brunt of the bowling was borne by R. Fulton, 
W. Gould and Bennett. The side fielded keenly and Q. Webster kept 
wicket efficiently. 


Under 13 A: 

This side improved considerably over the year. The batting was 
adequate and the bowling, spear-headed by Spencer with 46 wickets 
during the third term, consistently saw the opposition out for low totals. 


Awards: 

Honours: 

F. G. Goldstein. 

“50” Club: 

W. A. Coote 

W. D. Gabbitas 
A. J. F. Gardiner 
J. L. Hanger 

S. C. K. Harris 
N. K. Hay 

F. G. Jellicoe 

R. N. B. Johnston 
D. W. Morrist 

J. R. Whittall. 

Finally, a word of thanks to the groundstaff, Messrs. Lankford, Matthews 
and Willson, successively, who continued to provide excellent pitches and 
first-class outfields. Mr. Willson, who played professional cricket for 
Sussex, helped with the coaching and we look forward to continued 
improvement in the standard of play as a result. 
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Cricket —results 


EASTER TERM: 


vs. Plumtree (A): lost by an innings and 19 runs. Falcon: 89 (Hanger 40 not out) 
and 85 (Gardiner 40 not out); Plumtree: 193 for 2 Declared. 


vs. Guinea Fowl (A): won by 4 wickets. Guinea Fowl: 163; Falcon 168 for 7 (Gold- 
stein 68, Gabbitas 40, Phillips 42 not out). 


vs. C.B.C. (A): lost by 69 on first innings. C.B.C.: 109 (Hay 6 for 20) and 128 for 4 
Dec.; Falcon: 40 and 81 for 6. 


vs. Northlea (H): lost by an innings and 19 runs. Falcon: 95 (Phillips 39) and 124; 
Northlea 238 for 9 Dec. (Hanger 6 for 74). 


vs. Milton (H): match drawn, Falcon: 172 (Goldstein 57, Hay 40); Milton 169 for 7. 


vs. Essexvale C.C. (A): lost on Ist Innings by 16 runs. Essexvale: 166) (Stedall 114, 
Phillips 5 for 49) and 45 for 8 Dec.; Falcon: 140 and 56 for 1. 


CHRISTMAS TERM: 
vs. Plumtree (H): lost by 5 wickets. Falcon: 129 (Goldstein 49); Plumtree: 141 for 5. 


vs. Stragglers C.C. (H): Match drawn. Falcon: 235 for 5 Dec. (Goldstein 109, Coote 
50 not out, Hanger 44); Stragglers: 215 for 7 (Woolley 62). 


vs. Technical School (A): lost by 156 runs. Technical: 243 for 7 Dec.; Falcon: 8&7 
and 57 for 9 wkts. 


vs. Milton (A): lost by 25 runs. Milton 221 for 6 Dec.; Falcon: 196 (Jellicoe 45, 
Hanger 42, Harris 40, Goldstein 33). 


vs. Northlea (A): match drawn. Northlea: 148 (Hanger 6 for 41); Falcon 139 for 8 
(Whittall 38, Gardiner 33). 


vs. Peterhouse (H): lost by 7 wickets. Falcon: 133 (Harris 29, Hanger 27); Peterhouse: 
232 for 6 (Nourse 47, Nicholls 59, Johnston 3 for 38). 


vs. Chaplin (H):; match drawn. Falcon: 185 for 7 Dec. (Coote 40 not out, Morrist 
39 not out, Whittall 35); Chaplin: 161 for 3. 


Rugby, 1960 


Not the least cause for satisfaction in the 1960 season was the very 
considerable improvement in the secondary, or what might be termed 
supporting teams; “supporting” is the right word, since the general 
strength of a school’s Rugby can often be measured in terms of its 
reinforcements. Thus while in the few seasons since we started Rugby 
our lesser teams have been noticeably weak, it was good to see during 
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1960 the 2nd and 3rd XVs emerging with a credit balance and, in a 
wider sense, a good deal of credit. For experience gained early on and 
lower down is the only way by which well-drilled and resilient teams 
may be produced at the top. 


It was a lack of this resilience that was the main weakness in the 
major teams. They had individual talent, spirit, ideas and sometimes 
could look very good indeed; but they lacked the ability to enforce 
their own pattern of play upon sides who were out to spoil them. On 
several occasions this “spoilability” prevented our teams from beating 
sides who were not supefior in other departments. This smacks of lack 
of experience, and it is to be hoped that the increasing maturity of lesser 
teams will provide the remedy for this in the coming season. 


Apart from this defect the Ist XV were a very fair team and often 
a pleasure to watch. They possessed an extremely hard-working and, 
by the end of term, very rugged pack who could hold their own against 
most opponents, and backs who individually produced flashes of brilliance 
but whose lack of cohesion in attack too often let them down. As the 
season progressed Gardiner emerged as the most penetrating and resource- 
ful back, with Phillips, brought from the pack to the wing, achieving 
some powerful runs when he was given room to move. In the pack the 
“engine-room” deserves special mention for all its hard work, and here 
real cohesion was apparent with Ward always in the right place to 
lead them and getting through the work of half a dozen. Page, at No. 8, 
developed a good defensive sense and was the team’s readiest and most 
certain tackler. Several other loose forwards were tried and almost made 
up in fitness and energy what they lacked in experience and technique. 
We shall have about ten of the team returning for next season, when we 
hope to take the Ist XV on the tour of Natal we planned but had to 
postpone in 1960. 


The 2nd XV moved in many mysterious ways, but sometimes with 
remarkable effect. Their record was spoiled by a couple of poor perfor- 
mances against Thornhill and Milton, but their average of 15 points a 
match — despite the lack of an effective goal-kicker — indicates their 
scoring power. A. P. Johnson was a source of strength on the wing, 
until injury robbed the team of his services both there and as Captain. 
Snaith on the other wing went like a man possessed whenever he got 
the ball, and Castle was most adroit and amazingly robust at scrum half. 
The 3rd XV, with most of the Old and Bold in their ranks, played with 
considerable fire and dash, were quicker on to the loose ball than most 
teams, and often confounded those who came to mock by executing quite 
complicated manoeuvres. 


The Under-15 A proved to be a more versatile combination than they 
had been in their Under-14 year. This was largely because of the 
development of Winter as fly-half and of Ashby in the centre, which 
provided a new thrust to the line and, in the case of Winter, a powerful 
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‘boot to kick them out of trouble. The chief virtue of the team, however, 


remained its hard-working pack and the opportunism of the forwards, 
especially Potts and M. K. Gordon, in picking up a loose ball and 
starting movements. 


The Under 14 A were sadly lacking in inches in the back division 
and were often cruelly outweighed by their opponents. They seldom gave 
up the struggle, however, and there was some courageous tackling from 
Hill and Day. The forwards were always able to hold their own, worked 
hard and gave their backs more than a fair share of the ball in scrum and 
line-out, but only when the ball reached Rose on the wing did a score 
seem likely, 


Finally the Under-13 A, who had an impressive record and played 
some delightful Rugby. Light in the forwards, they nevertheless snapped 
up every opportunity to set their backs going and were not afraid to 
run from touchline to touchline to keep the ball running. They were 
also blessed with possibly the best place-kicker in the school in I, Redman, 
an asset sadly lacking in some of their seniors. 


It would be ungracious not to conclude with a word of appreciation for 
the three members of Staff who left us in the course of 1960, all of 
whom, it so happened, made a considerable contribution to School Rugby. 
It was always a pleasure to watch Mr. Millard playing in practices, 
while Mr. Viljoen was always ready to crack a rib with the forwards 
and Mr. Cameron had much to do with the resurgence of the 3rd XV. 
For 1961, Mr. Lanyon will be taking over the general organisation of 
the Rugby from Mr. Turner, with Mr. Cannon assisting him with the Ist 
Team. 


RESULTS 
Ist XV vs. Thornhill — won 16-3 
vs. Northlea — won 9-3 vs. Plumtree 3rd — won 13-5 
vs. Milton — lost 5-12 vs. Chaplin — lost 14-22 
vs. Technical School — won 6-0 Played 7, won 3, lost 3, drawn 1; 
vs. Thornhill — lost 6-11 points for, 105; against 68. 
vs. Northlea — won 17-5 
vs. Thornhill — lost 9-13 3rd XV 


vs. Plumtree — lost 0-3 
vs. Peterhouse — won 27-6 
vs. Chaplin — lost 0-8 
Played 9, won 4, lost 5; points for, 
79; against 61. 


vs. Milton 5th — won 21-0 

vs. Northlea 2nd — won 12-0 

vs. Technical School — lost 0-19 

vs. C.B.C. Ist —- won 11-3 
_ Played 4, won 3, lost 1; points for, 
44; against, 22. 


2nd XV 4th XV 
vs. Northlea — won 34-0 vs. Technical School — lost 9-29 
vs. Milton 3rd — lost 14-16 vs. Plumtree U/16A — lost 0-48 
vs. Technical School — drawn 9-9 Played 2, lost 2; points for, 9; against, 
vs. Thornhill — lost 5-13 77. 
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Under 15 A vs. Milton — won 10-8 


vs. Northlea— won 26-3 vs. Thornhill — win 17-0 

vs. Technical School — won 6-3 vs. Plumtree — lost 5-19 

vs. Milton — lost 3-14 vs. Hamilton — lost 0-9 

vs. Thornhill — won 9-8 vs. C.B.C. — won 8-0 

vs. Northlea — won 17-12 vs. Chaplin — lust 0-36 

vs. Technical School — won 17-0 Played 14, won 5, lost 8, drawn I; 

vs. Milton — won 8-3 points for, 103; against 171. 

vs. Thornhill — lost 8-18 

vs. Plumtree — lost 3-6 Under 13 A 

vs. Chaplin — lost 5-19 vs. C.B.C. — lost 5-6 

vs. St. Stephen’s — won 27-3 vs. Northlea — won 23-0 

Played 11, won 7, lost 4; points for, vs. Technical — won 3-0 

129; against, 89. vs. Milton — won 8-6 


vs. Hamilton — won 8-6 
vs. Northlea — won 31-0 


Under 14 A vs. Technical — won 16-0 
vs. C.B.C. — drawn 6-6 vs. Milton — won 13-11 
vs. Northlea — lost 0-12 vs. Plumtree — won 18-0 
vs. Technical — lost. 8-16 vs. Hamilton — won 11-9 
vs. Milton — won 17-14 vs. St. Stephen’s — won 6-0 
vs. Hamilton — lost 6-21 vs. Milton Junior — won 22-0 
vs. Thornhill — won 18-5 vs. C.B.C. — won 8-3 
vs. Northlea — lost 5-14 Played 13, won 12, lost 1; points for, 
vs. Technical — lost 3-11 172; against, 41. 
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Hockey, 1960 


The 1960 Hockey XI might best be described as a workmanlike side, 
certainly not a brilliant one; a shortage of match practice prevented it, 
perhaps, from realising its full potential. 


The defence, under the generalship of Milne, improved steadily as the 
season progressed and as it was learned that speed in the tackle was 
essential; prominent in the defence were Phillips and K. Gilbert, Among 
the forwards, there was a general lack of speed on the ball which, along 
with the lack of stick-work at inside-forward, produced a general slowness 
in approach play. In the circle Gordon had a fine shot, and the two 
wings, Johnson, who unfortunately missed two games through injury, and 
B. Gilbert, put in some strong runs. 


After the first “surprise” game against Milton, the team settled down 
and was, perhaps, a little unlucky to lose to Northlea by the odd goal. 
The best hockey of the term was produced against the touring Michael- 
house XI, but the skill of the visitors just carried the day. The second 
game against Milton was a hard fought affair with Milton just having 
the edge; our sole victory was a well-deserved, if narrow one, over 
Peterhouse. 
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The regular members of the the Ist XI were: Kirk; Milne, Harris; Ward, 
Phillips, K. Gilbert; A. P. Johnson (capt.), Whittall, Gordon, Hanger, B. 
Gilbert. Also played: Dugmore, Gabbitas. 

Colours were awarded to A. P. Johnson, K. Gilbert, Milne, Phillips. 
Kirk was elected to the “50” Club. 

Junior School hockey is in an excellent state, and the fact that out 
of the twenty-one matches played by junior teams only two were lost 
augurs very well for the future. 


RESULTS 
Ist XI Under 14 
vs. Milton (A) — lost 0-5 vs. Hamilton (H) — won 4-3 
vs. Northlea (A) — lost 2-3 vs. Northlea (A) — won 3-0 
vs. Michaelhouse (H) — lost 2-3 vs. Milton (H)— won 10-0 
vs. Milton (H) — lost 0-1 vs. Milton (A) — won 8-1 
vs. Peterhouse (H) — won 1-0 
2nd XI 
vs. Northlea (A) — won 6-0 Under 13 
vs. Milton (H) — won 2-0 
Under 16 vs. Northlea (A) — won 1-0 
vs. Milton 3rd XI (CH) — won 5-0 vs. Milton (A) — won 10-1 
vs. Northlea (H) — won 2-0 
Under 15 vs. Whitestones (A) — won 1-0 
vs. Northlea (H)— drawn 3-3 vs. Whitestones (H) — won 3-2 
vs. Milton (H) — drawn 2-2 vs. St. Stephen’s (H) — won 3-0 
vs. Technical (A) — won 6-0 vs. St. Stephens (A) — lost 2-3 


vs. St. Stephens (A) — lost 0-3 
vs. Technical (H) — won 2-1 
vs. Milton (A) — drawn 3-3 

vs. St. Stephen’s (H) — won 2-1 


Athletics, 1960 


The season started successfully with some of our athletes competing in 
the Federal Championship Trials and gaining positions in practically 
every event for which they were entered. 

The Annual Athletic Sports on the Ist and 2nd April produced some 
excellent performances. Twenty-six records were broken in spite of 
the comparatively short period of official training, although individual 
athletes had started their training at the beginning of the term. a com- 
mendable procedure for those who want to do well. An innovation 
this year was the Tug-o’-War event, and after scenes of great enthusiasm 
the day ended with Hervey winning from Tredgold. A handsome trophy, 
presented by Mr. D. Milne and Mr. R. Henwood, marked the successful 
launching of this event. 

Owing to our holidays starting a week earlier than other schools, only 
a few competitors entered for the Inter-Schools’ Meeting in Bulawayo 
this year. However, M. Winter gained a first place in the Under-15 
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Javelin event, while Hanger and Goldstein gained places in the High 
Jump, Shot Putt, Discus and Javelin. 


In general the standard of athletics has improved, and it is to be 
hoped that hard training will see a continuation of the present trend. 
Colours were awarded to Gabbitas and Hanger, while Goldstein, B. 
Gilbert and K. Gilbert were elected to the “50” Club, 


RESULTS 
Open: 


Long Jump: 1, Gabbitas; 2, Charman; 3, Gardiner — 19ft. 64in. 
Javelin: 1, Phillips; 2, Snaith; 3, Johnston — 150ft. Sin. 

880 Yards: 1, Evans; 2, Kelley; 3, Wilson — 2min. 10.3sec. 

120 Yards Hurdles: 1, Gabbitas; 2, Challiss; 3, Snaith — 18.2sec. 
Shot Putt: 1, Gabbitas; 2, Gordon; 3, Ward — 38ft. 44in. 

Discus: 1, Ward; 2, Gordon; 3, Wantenaar — 112ft. 103in. 

440 Yards: 1, Evans; 2, B. Gilbert; 3, Gardiner — 52.1sec. 

220 Yards: 1, Phillips; 2, K. Gilbert; 3, A. P. Johnson — 23.7sec. 
Hop, Step & Jump: 1, Phillips; 2, Gardiner; 3, Stafford — 40ft. 3in. 
High Jump: 1, Gabbitas; 2, Johnson; 3, Goodchild — 5ft. 6in. 

100 Yards: 1, Evans; 2, Phillips; 3, K. Gilbert — 10.6sec. 

Mile: 1, Collingwood; 2, Wilson; 3, Dakin — 5min. 0.4sec. 
Tug-o’-War: 1, Hervey; 2, Tredgold; 3, Founders. 

Senior Relay (4 x 220): 1, Founders; 2, Tredgold; 3, Hervey — Imin. 39sec. 


The following is a selection of the results in other age groups: 
Under 16: 


Hop, Step & Jump: R. Thomas — 40ft. 104in. 
Shot Putt: Goldstein — 45ft. 9in. 

Javelin: Hanger — 156ft. 43in. 

High Jump: Hanger — 5ft. 64in. 

Discus: Hanger — 143ft. 44in. 

440 Yards: Bate — 55.0sec. 

880 Yards: C. Redman — 2min. 15.2sec. 

Long Jump: R. Thomas — 19ft. 8+in. 

Mile: C. Redman — S5min. 17.0sec. 

100 Yards: Hanger — 10.9sec. 


Under 15: 
Javelin: Winter — 150ft. 104in. 
High Jump: Winter — Sft. O4in. 
Under 14: 
100 Yards: Rose — 11.9sec. 


Under 13: 


100 Yards: Kennedy — 12.6sec. 
Relay (4 x 110): Oates — 57.0sec. 
High Jump: I. Redman — 4ft. 53in. 
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Swimming, 1960 


At the Matabeleland Championships our team of thirteen gained fourth 
place, being narrowly beaten out of the third position by the Technical 
School. At this meeting Box and Rose were the most successful individual 
competitors. 

The Annual Swimming Sports, in spite of threatening rain, took place 
in ideal conditions and proved to be a grand afternoon for the inaugura- 
tion of the newly-tiled swimming bath. Fifteen records were broken, 
some of them very handsomely. The junior section showed marked 
improvement, and our thanks are due to Mrs. Hodges for her efforts in 
training this age group. The outstanding swimmer was undoubtedly Box. 
Within the space of a year he has cut six seconds off his time for the 
100 yards free-style to better the Federal record for this event. 

Our thanks go to the various officials and helpers for making this 
such a pleasant meeting. 

Swimming Colours were awarded to Box and Heuff. 


RESULTS 
Open: 


100 Yards Freestyle: Heuff (59.6). 

100 Yards Breaststroke: Gardiner (78.0). 
50 Yards Backstroke: Marx (33.2). 

50 Yards Butterfly: Heuff (32.6). 
Diving: Collingwood & Ward (tie). 
Relay: Oates (57.6). 


Under 16: 
100 Yards Freestyle: Box (55.2). 
50 Yards Backstroke: Box (31.6). 
Diving: Box. 
Individual Medley: Box (69.2). 
100 Yards Breaststroke: Davies (80.9). 
50 Yards Butterfly: Box (28.5). 
Relay: Tredgold (60.3). 


Under 15: 
50 Yards Breaststroke: Webb (36.8). 
50 Yards Backstroke: Spurling (39.7). 
Individual Medley: Webb (84.6). 
100 Yards Freestyle: Lee (72.5). 
Diving: Webb. 
Relay: Oates (62.3). 


Under 14: 
50 Yards Freestyle: Rose (29.7). 
Diving: Webber. ‘ 
50 Yards Breaststroke: Donaldson (41.4). 
Relay: Founders (65.7). 


Under 13: 
50 Yards Freestyle: Fletcher (31.0). 
50 Yards Breaststroke: Cowen (40.2). 
Diving: Howat. 
Relay: Tredgold (65.7). 
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Water Polo, 1960 


This year the Water Polo team achieved Surprising success. Although 
only nine regular players attended practices, they formed the core of a 
keen and reasonably well-trained team. 


games. 


Tennis 


This year the courts were widely used by all who wished to play on a 
booking system, tennis balls being available from a responsible member 
in each House. Thanks largely to the efforts of the Captain of Tennis, B. 
Dugmore, this system worked well and the courts were rarely empty. 


visitors. We are very grateful to those Members of Staff and their wives 
who organised both tennis and tea at short notice on this occasion. 


The Christmas term saw the play-off of the Senior and Junior Cham. 
pionships and also the inter-House competitions. Founders did well to 
beat Tredgold and retain the cup. 


Senior Singles: T. F. Tanser. 
Senior Doubles: T. F. Tanser and V. Collingwood. 


_ The Junior Championships were unfortunately unfinished, owing to the 
illness of several finalists. Congratulations go to Tanser and Collingwood 
On their election to the Fifty Club. 
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Squash Racquets 


The Squash Courts were ready for the Third Term and immediately 
Proved extremely popular. At present roofless, the courts initially re- 
sounded to the unusual cry of “lost ball!”, as beginners hit high, wide and 
handsome into the Surrounding veld. However, greater experience and 
some chicken-wire soon made this more of a rarity. 


feels that the days of Staff dominance are numbered. Chief weaknesses 
among the boys are stil] Poor service and neglect of the front wall return. 


It is hoped to arrange some matches with Outside opposition in 1961, 
and to hold in the second term the individual championships, for Which a 
valuable cup has been presented by Mr. J. W. Webster. 


Old Boys’ Notes 


Shaun Cullen (1955) visited the School while on leave from England, 
where he is working for the wine firm, Christophers, 


Peter Dugmore (1956), having completed his degree at U.C.T., is now 
cattle ranching in Matabeleland, as also is Robin Greaves (1956), who 
has visited the School on several occasions, and with Duncan Fleming, 
also farming, has been seen playing winter cricket for Nyamandhlovu, 


Billy Impey (1956) was one of the first batch of graduates to emerge 
from the U.C.R.N. Since then he has taken a post with the African 
Affairs Board in Bulawayo and was recently conscripted for National 
Service. Hugh de Quehen (1957) has also recently received his degree 
at the Salisbury University. 


Anthony Banning (1957) was another visitor during the year. He is 
at present working for the Survey Department in the Midlands, 


Ned Henwood (1957), after a spell in England and Canada, was last 
heard of trying to eke out his dollar allowance in the United States, where 
he is studying farming methods. 


David Harrison (1957) also recently visited Falcon. He is now in the 
Regular Army and at present stationed in Bulawayo. 
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Geoffrey Pegram (1957) and his brother Nigel (1958) were back in 
Rhodesia for Christmas. Both are at Natal University, reading Engineering 
and Law respectively. 


There are several Falcons at U.C.T. Ralph Oxenham (1959) recently 
called in on his way back there, and gave news of Brian le Roux (1957), 
Robin Mackenzie (1958), A. M. S. Clark (1958), Barry Paterson (1959) 
and Martin Hall (1958). 


Roger Lawley (1958) writes from Cambridge that England and Cam- 
bridge have come up to his best expectations. He has recently been 
joined there by Geoffrey Wilson (1956), who had earlier completed his 
degree at U.C.T. 


Kit Cumings (1959), Peter Gardiner (1958) and Anthony Hambly (1959) 
are all at Rhodes University. The latter has been experiencing the rigours 
of the teaching profession at a school in Bulawayo during his vacation 
Roy Ashby (1959), who unfortunately had to leave Rhodes at the end 
of his first year for family reasons, has been working in Durban and is 
rumoured to be undertaking a world cruise in the near future. Ian White 
(1958), also at Rhodes, has been distinguishing himself at hockey and 
was last season selected for Eastern Province. 


Bruce Thompson (1958) has proved to be the most conscientious Old 
Boy correspondent. He is at present working as a compositor on the 
“Northern News” and hopes soon to go overseas to gain further experience 
in the printing industry. He had the unfortunate experience of being 
stoned the same day as the Burton tragedy, and later spent two weeks 
on the Congo border at Kipushi, where his most unpleasant experience was 
the Army’s insistence on P.T. at 6 a.m. 


Johnnie Stewart (1959) surprised all— including his parents — who 
thought he was in London by writing from Canada that, he had arrived 
there and liked it very much. Warwick Hale (1957) was last heard of 
farming in Australia, while Peter Johnson (1959), having evidently done 
well at Dartmouth, recently decided that a life on the ocean wave was 
not for him and is trying London University instead. 


Anthony Myles (1958) recently visited the School. He has left Nyasa- 
land and is now farming in Swaziland. Tim Longden (1959) has left 
Natal University and is now working for Dunlops in Bulawayo, while 
Robert Hounsell (1958) is now at the Teachers’ Training College. 
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